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THE GIRAFFE. 


This is the tallest quadruped on the face of 
the earth, and the largest and most singular of 
the ruminant order. It was known to the Ro- 
mans under the name of camel opardalis, and at 
one time not fewer than ten of these rare and 
beautiful animals were exhibited to the public, 
and afterwards brutally slaughtered in the are- 
na of the amphitheatre. In the length, slender- 
ness and flexibility of the neck, the giraffe sur- 
passes all other animals. The head somewhat 
resembles that of acamel. The large, dark and 
lustrous eyes, which beam with a peculiarly 
mild but fearless expression, are so placed as to 
take in a wider range of the horizon than is 
subject to the vision of any other quadruped.— 
This enables him, while browsing on his favor- 
ite acacia, to anticipate a “threatened attack in 
the rear. The tongue of the giraffe is exquis- 
itely contrived for prehension, or grasping. In 
its native deserts, the animal uses it to hook 
down branches which are beyond the reach of 
its muzzle; and in the menagerie at Regent’s 
Park, many a fair lady has been robbed of the 
artificial flowers which adorned her bonnet, by 
the nimble and filching tongue of the rare ob- 
ject of her admiration. The general figure of 
the giraffe, its raised anterior parts, elevated 
neck, light and tapering head, and long and 
flexible tongue, all beautifully harmonize with 
its ——- position and the nature of its 
food. In the localities where it is found, the 
shrubs and trees continue to put forth buds and 
leaves, when a!l the herbage on the surface of 
the earth is scorched up. When attacked, not- 
withstanding the natural defence of horns and 
hoofs, the giraffe always secks escape in flight, 
and will not turn to do battle except at the last 
extremity. In such cases he sometimes makes 
& successful defence by striking out his power- 
ful armed feet; and the king of beasts is fre- 
quently repelled and disabled by the wounds 
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and spurs, and in two minutes I was 

~ in the saddle. The giraffes stood 

AWN \ looking at the wagons, when, gallop- 

pRolf Ve Z — ing round a thick bushy tree, under 
VSN" SY SSS cover of which I had ridden, I sudden- 
Sa ig SS ly beheld a sight the most astounding 





which the giraffe has thus inflicted 
with his hoofs. His horns are also 
used with effect, and a sidelong sweep 
of his neck sometimes does fatal exe- 
cution. 

Sw ewar wu 


A GIRAFFE CHASE. 

Our breakfast being finished, I re- 
sumed my journey through an endless 
forest of camel thorn and other trees, 
the country slightly undulating, and 
the grass abundant. A little while 
before the sun went down, my driver 
remarked to me, “J was just going to 
say, sir, that that old tree there was a 
cameleopard.” On looking where he 
pointed, I saw that the old tree was 
indeed a cameleopard ; and on casting 
my eyes a little to the right, I beheld 
a trcop of them standing looking at 
us,their heads actually towering above 
the trees of the forest. It was impru- 
dent to begin a chase at such a late 
== hour, especially ina country where 
- the chances were against my being 
able to regain my wagons that night. 
However, I resolved to chance every- 
thing; and directing my men to catch 
and saddle Colesberg, [ proceeded in 
haste t) buckle on my shooting-belt 





that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Before me stood a troop of ten giraffes, the ma- 
jority of which were from 17 to 18 feet high.— 
On beholding me, they made off at once, twist- 
ing their long tails over their backs, making a 
loud switching noise with them, and cantering 
along at an easy pace, which, however, obliged 
Colesberg to put his best foot foremost to keep 
up with them. ; : 

The sensations which I felt on this occasion, 
were different from anything I had before ex- 
perienced during a long sporting career. My 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and 
beautiful sight before me, that I rode along like 
one entranced, and I felt inclined to disbelieve 
that I was hunting living things in this world. 
The ground was firm and favorable for riding. 
At every stride I gained on the giraffes, and af- 
ter a short burst at a swinging gallop, I was in 
the middle of them, and turned the finest cow 
out of the herd. 

On finding herself driven from her comrades 
and hotly pursued, she increased her pace, and 
cantering along with tremendous strides,cleared 
an amazing extent of ground at every bound; 
while her neck and breast coming in contact 
with the dead old branches of trees, were con- 
tinually strewing them in the path. Ina few 
minutes I was riding within five rods of her 
stern, and firing at a gallop, I sent a bullet into 
her back. Increasing my pace, [ came along- 
side, and placing the muzzle of my rifle within 
a few feet of her, I fired my second bullet be- 
hind the shoulder; the ball however seemed to 
have little effect; then placing myself directly 
in front of her, when she came to a walk. Dis- 
mounting, I hastily loaded both barrels, putting 
in double charges of powder. Before this was 
accomplished, she was off at a canter. In a 
short time I brought her to a stand in a dry wa- 
ter-course, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming 
I thought where the heart lay, upon which she 
again made off. Having very nearly lost her; 


out of sight among the trees. Once more I 
brought her to a stand, and dismounted from 
my horse. There we stood together in the wild 
wood. { gazed in wonder at her extreme beau- 
ty, while her soft dark blue eye, with its silken 
fringe, looked down imploringly at me, and I 
really felt a pang of sorrow, in this moment of 
triumph, for the blood I was shedding. Point- 
ing my rifle towards the skies, I sent a bullet 
through her neck. On receiving it she reared 
high on her hind legs, and fell backwards with 
a heavy crash, making the earth shake around 
her. A thick stream of dark blood spouted out 
from the wound, her cvulossal limbs quivered for 
a moment, and she expired. 

| Hunting Adventures in South Africa. 
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THE PORTFOLIO—Ne. 7. 


By “AUNT FANNY.” ~ 








A shaded picture is in my hand now, yetit is 
not all gloom. Rays of bright light fall upon 
the darkness, and make the chamber of death, a 
place of peace and hope. 

Ellen Norton was a schoolmate, who, though 
some years older than myself, had always been 
one of our number in study and in play. She 
was not pretty, but a quiet and pleasant girl, 
whom we all loved dearly. One winter she 
took a heavy cold, a bad cough ensued. At 
first, no one thought much of it; but when 
month after month passed away, and she still 
coughed on, and her cheek grew thin, and her 
strength began to fail, her friends became 
alarmed. A physician pronounced her symp- 
toms dangerous; and it was soon evident to all, 
that consumption had marked her for a victim. 
She grew thoughtful, but not sad, or melan- 
choly. She always met us with a cheerful 
smile,and when we carried her flowers, her 
face would beam with joy. She always had 
loved flowers, and now more than ever were 
they dear to her. Did she read in their frail 
and perishing sweetness, her own destiny—as 
frail, as perishing as they ? 

We often went to see her, but she never 
spoke of death to us. Perhaps she was con- 
scious that in our health and strength, we could 
not enter into her feelings,and mingle our hopes 
with hers. I well remember feeling a kind of 
awe in her presence; for she seemed like one 
set apart, and sealed for a different destiny from 
others. 

I wondered how she could look so calm when 
she knew she was going to die; and I longed to 
know how she felt, but dared not ask her. Her 
widowed mother, almost broken-hearted at the 
first conviction that her loved one must die so 
early, talked often and freely with her. The 
young girl soothed her mother’s grief, and filled 
her heart with holy peace and hope. She said 
she loved Jesus even more than all other 
friends, and longed to go tohim. She believed 
he had pardoned her sins, and given hera heart 
to love him; and she knew he would go with 
her through the dark valley. She only feared 
for her friends, lest they would suffer; but she 
feared nothing for herself, and begged they 
would not grieve for her. ; 

She grew weak very rapidly. She could no 
longer walk into the garden, or sit by the open 
window to watch the sunset; but pale as a lily, 
lay on a couch, supported by pillows, all day, 
and at night was removed to her bed. The 
school girls used to watch with her. She want- 








she had turned abruptly to the left, and was far 


ed very little done for her; but her mother was 











in feeble health, and needed quiet rest ; and she 
did not wish to leave Ellen alone, lest there 
might be some sudden change. I well remem- 
ber the night I spent in her room. She smiled 
when I went in, and took my hand and kissed 
me tenderly ; but said nothing. Her large dark 
eye was larger and brighter than ever, and a 
flush was on her wasted cheek. Her dark hair 
was parted on her forehead, just as she always 
wore it, and a very pleasant smile played round 
her mouth. She soon desired me to lie down, 
and said “she should rest better if I slept. If 
she wished for anything she would speak to 
me.” So [lay down on a little low bed in one 
corner of the room. She slept, but I could not 
close my eyes. There was something oppres- 
sive to me in the very atmosphere. ‘The dark 
shadows fell across the wall, and on the bed.— 
There was an awful stillness, broken only b 
Ellen’s irregular breathing. I thought of deat 
and the grave, and to me they seemed terrible. 
I had not then learned that nothing which is 
really valuable dies when we leave the earth; 
that the body is but dust, when the soul departs 
from it—worthless dust; that all which loves, 
and feels, and enjoys, lives on still; and if we 
are the children of our Father in Heaven, will 
be expanding into a brighter and happier exist- 
ence in a purer home. e 

Hour after hour passed on. ‘Twice Ellen 
asked for something to drink, and with a swect 
smile said “ Thank you,” and laid down again 
and slept. Toward morning a terrible fit of 
coughing convulsed her weak frame,and I feared 
she was dying. I called her mother, but after 
awhile she recovered from it, and though much 
exhausted, continued tranquil. “How much 
trouble I make you all,” she said, while her mo- 
ther was supporting her in her arms. To me 
she said once, “dear Fanny, don’t feel so bad; 
{ do not suffer much.” 

Dear, patient lamb! She did not suffer long; 
for while the autumnal glory was on all the 
hills, we followed her to her rest in the silent 
grave. It was a clear, sunny day, and the whole 
earth was beautiful to look upon; but many eyes 
were wet, and many hearts were sad, as we laid 
the sweet girl in her narrow bed. 

She was the first of our number who was 
gathered to that place of rest, and we mourned 
her deeply and sincerely. Many have since 
followed her ; many, who, we trust, have joined 
their voices to hers in the sweet songs of the 
celestial home; many who were redeemed by 
“the Lamb’s most precious blood,” and now 
serve him gladly in the New Jerusalem. 

The pale, sorrowing mother now sleeps be- 
side her child, and I stood, not long since, by 
their graves, over which the long, green grass 
was waving. “Was it sad,” I asked myself, 
“that the frail flower was thus early transplant- 
ed to a sunnier clime? Was it athing to weep 
over, that she had been saved from the conflicts 
of life, and evermore shielded from temptation, 
in the arms of Jesus ?” 

And yet my eyes filled with tears, as I re- 
membered her sweet smiles and loving words. 
May we, too, when life’s trials are ended, die as 
trustfully and as calmly as did Ellen, the early- 
called—the long-lost one! 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL EMOTION, 


A teacher of the deaf and dumb having asked 
his pupils, “ Which is the most delightful emo- 
tion ?” received various replies, as Joy, Hope, 
Gratitude, Love. One of the pupils wrote,— 


“ Repentance is the most delightful emotion.” 
On being asked why, “ O,” said she, in the ex- 
pressive language of looks and gestures, “it ia 





so delightful to be humbled before God.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Morality. 
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JULIA AND MARIA, 
OR, WHO WAS THE FRIEND? 


“Here are two letters for you,” said Henry 
Howard to his sister. “O thank you Henry, i 
do hope one is from Julia Maurice. Yes it is,” 
said she, glancing at the hand-writing. “The 
communications of your friend must be very 
pleasing,” said Henry, as he observed a smile 
on his sister’s countenance. “ Indeed they are. 
She writes that she will come next Tuesday, to 
spend a part of the vacation with me. I think 
it very kind in her, to leave all the gaiety in 
New York, to visit me. But I must goand tell 
mother that she has accepted my invitation.”— 
“Nellie,” interrupted Henry, “ you have forgot- 
ten your other letter. See who it is from.”— 
Ellen opened the letter, and when she had fin- 
ished reading it, said, “Is not that too bad! It 
is from cousin Marie, saying that she will visit 
us next week if it is convenient for us to re- 
ceive her. What shall I do? I would not have 
Julia Maurice meet her here for anything.”— 
“ Why not, Nellie?” asked Henry in surprise. 
“{ very much doubt if Miss Maurice is better, 
in any respect, than cousin Marie, though she 
is a city lady.” “Ohno,I don’t say Julia is 
better, but then, there is a difference, you know. 
But you may read the letter, while I tell mo- 
ther.” 

Ellen waited anxiously for the coming of 
Tuesday. She arranged their rooms, in as fash- 
ionable a style as possible, and looked over her 
wardrobe again and again, sighing that it was 
not as elegant as Julia’s. Tuesday came, and 
with it the expected friend. Ellen and Henry 
met her at the cars. She was “overjoyed to see 
her dearest Nellie,” and “extremely happy to 
meet her brother.” On their way to Mr. How- 
ard’s, turning to Henry, she said, “I anticipate 
great pleasure during my visit at your house.— 
My friends in New York were exceedingly 
averse to my cgming, but I did so long to see 
my darling Nell,that I insisted upon it,although 
pa said he could not possibly spare me. That 
is your house, I am sure,” continued she, point- 
ing to an elegant mansion; “ it is just fit to be 
Nellie’s home.” “You mistake, Miss Maurice,” 
said Henry. “Our house is not yet in sight.” 
Ellen was thinking how mortified she should be 
when they reached it, for although it was by no 
means an humble one, she thought it must ap- 
pear so in her friend’s eyes. The first morning 
after Julia’s arrival, was spent by her in dis- 

laying her wardrobe to Ellen, and entertaining 
her with the cost of each article. “Why don’t 
you make your father get you a mantle like 
mine? I assure you they are all the fashion,” 
said Julia. “ Father says,” replied Ellen, “that 
it will be time enough for me to think of dress, 
when I leave school; but I do think,” said she, 
taking up the mantle, “that he might get me 
one hike this.” “Yes indeed, to be sure he 
might; just tease a little, and you will get it; 
that is the way I do.” Ellen knew her father 
too well to think of gaining a point in that way, 
and was silent. 

When Ellen told her mother of her cousin’s 
letter, she asked if she might not request her to 
delay her visit a fortnight,—* for I am afraid, 
mother, she will not enjoy visiting with Julia.” 
Mrs. Howard would not consent to this, and 
Marie was invited to come the following week. 

She arrived while the young people were out 
ona walk. On their return, Henry and Ellen 
stopped in the street to speak to a friend, and 
Julia entered the house before them; but when 
she reached the drawing-room, seeing a stran- 
ger there, she, unperceived, withdrew. She 
met Ellen on the steps, and said, “ Why, Nell, 
who can that girl be, in the room with your 
mother? She sits there as if she had a right. 
I did not stay long enough to see just how she 


looked, but she had on a plain dress, with not! 


‘a sign of jewelry. She had black hair, dressed 
in last year’s style.” Ellen knew it must be her 
cousin, but had not courage to say so. “Some 
country girl, I dare say,” said Julia. “Ma nev- 
er allows me to associate with them, they are 
so rude, and ignorant.” “ Well, perhaps it isa 
cousin of ours,” said Ellen; “1 recollect now, 
that one who lives in the country, wrote that 
she intended making us a visit.” Julia clasped 
her hands affectedly, and said, “Really, Nell, 
if that is your cousin, you have reason to be 
proud of your relations.” Ellen was prevented 





from expressing the wish that her cousin had 
stayed at home, by the appearance of her moth- 
er. “1 have been looking for you, Ellen,” said 
Mfs. Howard. “Your cousin has come, and 
wishes to see you.” 

Maria, all sincerity herself, did not observe 
the forced smile with which Ellen met her.— 
She did not, as many girls would have done, 
blush, and regret her plain dress, when she saw 
Julia in a handsome silk, and loaded with fine- 
She had been taught to consider the culti- 
vation of the mind, of far greater importance, 
than adorning the person. Julia was vexed that 
she did not seem to admire, and envy her. “ 
will not speak to her,” said she to herself. “I 
will show her plainly that I consider myself 
above her.” 

During her stay, Julia faithfully kept her res- 
olution; and Maria could not but observe, with 
how much contempt she was treated by her.— 
She was grieved by Ellen’s manner towards 
her, and seeing plainly that her company was 
disagreeable to the friends, spent much of her 
time in reading, by herself. 

“Eilen, are you going out this morning?” 
said Mrs. Howard. ‘“ Yes, mother, we thought 
of taking a walk,if you are willing.” “I should 
like your assistance at home, my dear.” “ Oh, 
mother’— What is it, aunt?” said Maria, 
coming up. “Can I not stay instead of Ellen?” 
“Oh no, Maria, I will stay ;” said Ellen, morti- 
fied by her cousin’s kindness. After much per- 
suasion on Maria’s part, and receiving her mo- 
ther’s permission, she went; but could not help 
asking herself if Julia would have done as Ma- 
ria did. The contrast between the two was 
a striking one, but then, thought Ellen, Julia is 
so pretty, and her father is very rich, and there 
is some excuse for her, if she is proud and self- 
ish sometimes. Maria often wondered why El- 
len’s feelings towards her were changed, but 
not once did she think of her dressas the cause. 
Little did she know of the strong hold which 
vanity, and foolish pride, have on some minds. 

Henry and Ellen, with some of their friends, 
had planned a sailing excursion. The day on 
which it was to take place arrived, and with it 
came a disappointment for Ellen. When she 
awoke in the morning, she felt too sick to rise, 
and was obliged to relinquish all thoughts of 
joining the party. Julia was sorry that their 
number could not be made up, but did not ex- 
press a regret for Ellen’s disappointment. How 
differently did Maria act. Though she had an- 
ticipated much pleasure from the proposed ex- 
cursion, she insisted upon remaining at home 
with Ellen. 

That afternoon was a pleasant, and yet a sad 
one to Ellen. She enjoyed her cousin’s socie- 
ty, but severely did she reproach herself for her 
treatment of her. She thanked her for her kind- 
ness, and with tears asked forgiveness for her 
conduct. “ Yes, indeed, dear Ellen, I will for- 
give you,” said Maria. ‘I know what opinions 
some city girls have of those who live in the 
country, and I easily accounted for Miss Mau- 
rice’s treatment; but I did not think my dear 
cousin would be soinfluenced. But’tis all past 
now, and let us forgive and forget,” said the 
gentle girl, affectionately kissing her cousin.— 
*“O Marie, this is more than I deserve. You 
are my friend, but Julia cares only for self.” 

The next day Julia left for home, and not one 
of the youthful party regretted her departure.— 
Ever after that, Ellen and Maria were firm 
friends. The former learned from Julia’s visit 
that flattery does not constitute friendship, or 
fine clothes, true worth. Erra. 

Bangor, Me. 
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THE STARTLED LANDLORD. 


About the year 1830, Dr. Nelson spent a 
night at a public house among the mountains 
of Virginia. The landlord was a strong-built, 
jovial, merry-hearted man, who evidently was 
| in the habit of using freely what the New Eng- 

land people call ‘rum.’ Early in the morning, 
Nelson was up, making arrangements for pro- 
ceeding on his journey. The landlord, polite 
and attentive, was bestirring himself for the ac- 
commodation of his guest. 

‘Come, stranger,’ said he, setting out a bottle 
of spirits, ‘help yourself to a morning dram.’ 

*I don’t drink spirits.’ 

‘ Let me, however, recommend a little of this. 
The morning is chilly, and this is good as an 
“antifogmatic.” 

* Excuse me,’ said Nelson; ‘I know it to be 
injurious, and T would advise you to quit it.’ 
| “* Well,’ said the landlord, with a horizontal 


















shake of the head, and a self-satisfied strut 

across the room, ‘if it is a poison, it is a very 

slow one. I’ve been trying it a great while, 

— always find that a little does a man 

ood. 

‘Sir, said Nelson, turning and looking him 

full in the face, ‘sir, let me tell you that I’m a 
doctor; and I’ve cut open dead people. I’ve 
seen what frightful havoc this liquid fire that 
ou are drinking, makes on the inside of a man. 
ou think that you are now in firm health; but 
I can tell by your looks that the work of de- 
struction within you is far advanced. Could 
you have a view of your entrails at this moment, 
you would see them all dappled, streaked, and 
discolored by this deadly poison which you are 
drinking. Yes, you would now see great bloody 
knots there, dark and gory, a big as the end of 
my thumb.’ 

Scarcely did Daniel’s interpretation of the 
handwriting on the palace wall, produce a more 
visible change in the countenance of the Baby- 
lonish king, than was made in the looks of our 
stout, jocular, but now startled landlord, by this 
account of the frightful inscriptions of King Al- 
cohol on his inner man. In a moment his 
haughty airs were dropped,his proud strut aban- 
doned ; even his round, joyous face seemed to 
lengthen, and his short chubby neck looked, for 
the time, surprisingly slim. 

Nelson mounted his horse and resumed his 
journey. Whether his remarks produced on 
the landlord anything beyond a mere tempora- 
ry effect, he had never afterwards an opportuni- 
ty to learn. Rev. James GALLAGHER. 
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DO GS.—NO. XI. 


I mentioned in one of my articles, that many 
nations held the dog in great veneration. This 
was the case with the Egyptians ; and it is said 
that their attachment proceeded from the fol- 
lowing causes. “‘The prosperity of Lower 
Egypt. and almost the very subsistence of its 
inhabitants, depended on the annual overflow- 
ing of the Nile; and they looked for it with the 
utmost anxiety. Its approach was announced 
by the appearance of a certain star—Sirius.— 
As soon as that star was seen above the horizon, 
they hastened to remove their flocks to the high- 
er ground, and abandoned the lower pastures to 
the fertilizing influence of the stream. They 
hailed it as their guard and protector ; and asso- 
ciating with its apparent watchfulness the well- 
known fidelity of the dog, they called it the 
‘dog star,’ and worshipped it.” 

Of all the dogs of the ancients, those bred on 
the continent of Epirus were the most esteemed, 
and more particularly those from a southern 
district, called Molossia, from which they re- 
ceived their name. These dogs were used in 
battle, as well as in the chase, and it is said 
that the Molossi used to weep over their faith- 
ful quadruped companions, slain in war. 

Pliny states that one of these, a dog of enor- 
mous magnitude, was sent as a present from a 
king to Alexander the Great,when on his march 
to India, and that this monarch, being delighted 
at the sight of so huge a fellow, let loose upon 
him first bears, then wild boars, and at last 
deers, all of which animals he took no notice of, 
but remained perfectly unconcerned. This 
great warrior, being a man of unusual courage, 
was much displeased at the apparent cowardice, 
and want of energy, in so powerful an animal, 
and ordered him to be slain. This news was 
speedily carried to the king who had sent the 
present. He immediately sent another, stating 
that Alexander should not make trial of the 
dog’s courage with such insignificant animals, 
but rather with a lion, or an elephant ; and if he 
had this one killed also, he need not expect any 
more of the breed, for those two were all that 
he possessed, or could procure. Alexander, 
much surprised, made immediate preparations 
for a trial, and soon saw the lion prostrate, with 
his back broken by this dog. Then the king 
ordered an elephant to be produced, and he was 
greatly pleased with this combat. The dog, 
with his long, rough, shaggy hair, which cover- 
ed his whole body, rushed with open mouth up- 
on the elephant, now advancing,now retreating, 
now on one side, now on the other, at one time 
assailing his opponent, at another shunning him, 
causing the huge beast to turn round so often 


mately came down with a crash that made the 
earth tremble with his fall. 

One historian relates that a dog of this breed 
distinguished himself so much at the battle of 
Marathon, that his effigy was placed on the 
same tablet with that of his master. These do 
were ata later period much esteemed by the 
Romans as watch dogs, not only of their dwell. 
ings but to guard their flocks against the incur. 
sions of wild animals. 

In my next article | shall relate to you some 
interesting anecdotes of dogs, and of one with 
which I am well cane EsTE..e. 
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INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 


I was listlessly reclining, one cool summer 
day, beneath a spreading oak, when insensibly 
a dream, or vision, stole gradually upon my 
senses, and I saw close to me a female form, so 
gentle, smiling, and radiantly clothed, that | 
gazed upon her with great delight. She was 
exceedingly diminutive, but symmetrical. Her 
robe of azure was bordered with alternate dia- 
monds and pearls, and a gossamer veil, that 
floated in the air, was sprinkled with thousands 
of tiny diamonds. A tiara of many-colored gems 
encircled her brow, and by the wings, which 
resembled those of a superb butterfly, I knew 
that she was a fairy. “Sleep, mortal, sleep,” 
she said ; “is not the air laden with sweets, and 
has not the zephyr come from a far-off southern 
clime, to sing thy lullaby ? Close those weary 
eyes—stay the busy thoughts—fold thy hands 
in peace, and give thyself up to the luxury of 
perfect repose. Further to shield thee from the 
painful influence of busy life, I am sentto touch 
thine eyelids with but a drop of the precious 
liquid called drowsiness, which will sink thee 
deeper and deeper into a delicious state of for- 
getfulness.” She took from her girdle a tiny 
vial,and as I felt the rose-colored drop descend. 
ing upon my eyelid, it seemed as though I be. 
came more and more capable of discerning ev. 
ery thing around me. Still a languid sensation 
sco my limbs, and I had neither the pow- 
er, or the wish, to speak, or move. Howlong! 
remained in this state, 1 had not the means of 
judging. I heard the gentle winds, as they 
sighed among the trees—the music of a foun- 
tain was near. I heard the hum of bees, and 
the perfume of flowers was wafted towards me; 
yet motionless I lay, enjoying all these things 
with a vague, sensual stupidity, such as may be 
supposed to belong to the four-footed animal, as 
he stretches his weary limbs upon the turf. At 
this crisis, 1 discovered snother female figure 
approaching. The former one had folded her 
brilliant wings, and was reclining near me, and 
I fancied a shade of anxiety passed over her 
smiling features, as she watched the swift flight 
of the other, who was clothed in a robe of daz- 
zling white, and had wings resembling a fleecy 
cloud, as it appears tipped with the pure light 
of the moon. As this last furm neared us, I 
gazed upon the countenance, and thought I rec- 
ognized a shade of sorrow. The fairy, poising 
one foot on the ground, while her wings flut- 
tered in the air, stretched a wand towards, with- 
out touching me, and in a voice far sweeter 
than any I had ever heard, said, “ Morta],know- 


lieth stretched beneath this aged tree. and who 
hath cast over thee this strange spell?” A sin- 
gular sensation passed through my frame, as | 
shook my head in reply, for I was not able to 


with her wand the reclining fairy. What was 
my horror, to see her suddenly transformed into 
a hideous shape, and “ Indolence” written in 
large characters upon her brow. 


could only gaze upon the loathsome form, with 


dismay in my heart, and no possibility of ex |] 


pressing my sensations. Under this depression, 
the fair 

row | 
animation returned. I sprung up, and was in- 
mediatel 
deliverer, but she was already in the air, an 
though far above me, her accents came cleat 
and musical as the notes of the nightingale, 
while she said, “ Mortal, farewell—my name # 
“ Industry.” I dare not stay, I bave missiot 























on every side to avoid his attacks, that he ulti- 


to fulfill. I came but to rouse thee from 
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speak. The white robed being then touched 7 


I would have | 
risen and fled, but I had not the power, and I | 


h-lding her wand towards me, just 7 
me with its tip, and in an instant my) 


conscious of the unhappy state it 7 
which I had been. I wished to thank my kinl | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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\ ic sleep, which would soon have been 
° poe of the ve to thee. Up and be do- 
the sleep grav - : 

od ing—admire and enjoy the beauties of creation, 

of with employment in thy hands, and reflection in 

he thy heart. Know that thou must give account 
os one day of every moment of time spent on earth. 
he Take heed, then, lest Idleness come again to 
tl. yisit thee, clothed in her robe of gems, and 
ar. wearing her glittering diadem. I give thee this 

talisman, (throwing me a plain gold ring)—wear 
me it,and if enticed by any beauteous form tostray 
ith from thy duty, press the ring with thy thumb, 
and it will show the true name of thy visitor.— 
== [| Farewell.” The pure and white-robed form 

disappeared, and then I looked around upon the 

waving trees—the perfumed flowers—the spark- 

___ & ling fountain—the distant landscape—with real 

eh enjoyment, but no longer the stupid drowsiness 

of a soulless animal; with hands busily plying 

the needle or the distaff. I reflected, deepl 

and solemnly,upon the wonderful works of God, 
mer © and His goodness in permitting me to dwell up- 
bly — onso fair an earth. I heard still the hum of 
my bees, but instead of creating drowsiness, the 

1,80 | murmur incited me to further industry ; for, said 

at I Ito myself, “shall an humble insect outstrip 

was [me in diligence?” I occasionally lifted my 

Her § head from my work, to see the little loaded crea- 

dia- J tures enter the hive; and surety, methought, if 

that | God cares for the insects, and has —_—— 
ands J them a task to fulfill, how much more shall he 
ems ff require from the immortal soul of man? The 
hich vision faded, and with it all inclination to idle- 

‘new — ness. The solemn words were ever with me— 

ep,” | “Mortal, God will one day require at thy hands 

,and — an account of every moment spent upon earth.” 

thern Albermarle, Va. Tue Exine. 

reary 

va ORIGINAL. 

ve THE SURPRISE. 

cious A STORY BY A LITTLE GIRL. 

: _ In the pretty village of M , in England, 
f for. ‘there lived a poor old woman and her grand- 
ny § daughter. Though poor, she was a neat body, 
cene- and her cottage looked the best in the village. 

I be. ‘Ithad been white, but time had made it almost 
€ X- © black, and it was nearly overgrown with ivy 
sation Band moss; and her little garden was truly a 
pow © pretty sight in summer. Her grand-daughter’s 
long | Fe name was Annie, and a prettier child was sel- 
ins of Bi iom seen. Her hair, a rich brown, hung in 
3 they F clustering curls over her neck. Annie’s moth- 
foun- B) or had died when she was a baby, and her fa- 
3, ad F ther, a sea-captain, was supposed also to be 
is me; F dead,as nothing had been heard of him for some 
things years. The homeless orphan had been care- 
nay be FB fully brought up to her ninth year, by her lov- 
nal, 28 F ing grandmother. 

f, At if was a lovely day in July, when Annie 

figure F asked her grandmama’s consent to her going 
ed her Sblackberrying; and it being readily granted, 
1€, and Bi away she tripped, with her Gypsey hat tied un- 
er her Be der be chin, and her basket on herarm. After 

t flight BS wandering about for some time, and filling her 
of daz- basket, she laid down to rest on the green moss, 
fleecy Beand was soon asleep. She was awakened by a 
e light tustling noise behind her, and turning round, 
d us, | Becaw a gentleman gazing at her. She was go- 
tT rec- Fine to run away, but he caught her by the hand, 
poising Poand said, “ Little Miss, what is your name, and 
gs flut- F where do you live 2” “ My name is Annie Wal- 
8, with. ters, and five at grandma’s.” ‘ Annie Wal- 
sweeter F ters!” exclaimed the gentleman, with a trem- 
I,know- F bling voice; “can I see your grandmother ?”— 
ce NOW F “Oh yes, come with me;” and taking up her 
nd who P basket of berries, tripped along before him.— 

A sit | Her grandmother, thinking by her long stay, 

e, 281 Withat she might have missed her way, had start- 

able 0 Hed from home to meet her. She was fortunate 

touched 5 enough to do so, and seeing her companion, im- 
hat was mediately recugnized the husband of her daugh- 
ned into F¥ter! He had returned to England with but a 
itten 10 Pefaint hope of finding his family. It was a joy- 
ild have FSfal night to Annie and her grandmother, and 
r, and | Pithey did not forget to kneel and thank our 
m, Wit WeHeavenly Father, who brings us all our happi- 
y of nese, , Eva. 

ression, | 
ion jot hg age 
tant my F t 

ee Religion. 

state it © 
my kind THE HAPPY MISTAKE. 

a — The heart of Miss Y , who was afflicted 
rotons vith deafness, had been deeply moved to a 
name # Me of the danger of the unconverted. Re- 
mission eiving a call from a young lady, an impenitent 






riend of hers, and acting according to her 


quickened sense of duty, and her yearnings for 
the safety of her friend; she urged her to yield 
herself to God, and accept the great atonement. 
Miss E—— listened politely for atime; but the 
subject was irksome to her, and seeing a piano 
in the room, she thought to change the conver- 
sation by saying abruptly to Miss Y——, “Will 
you play for me?” Miss Y——, from her de- 
fective hearing, supposed her friend had asked 
her to pray for her, as Miss E—— made the re- 
quest soon after having been asked to pray for 
herself. With glad surprise, Miss Y knelt 
beside her, but had scarcely begun a prayer be- 
fore a conviction of her mistake flashed across 
her mind. Instantly there followed the thought, 
“This is from God ;” and recovering from her 
embarrassment, she pleaded for the descent of 
the Spirit upon the heart of her friend. 

At the close of her prayer, Miss E—— seem- 
ed in much distress of mind, and soon after left 
the house. The next morning, before nine o’- 
clock, Miss Y—— discovered Miss E ap 
proaching the gate. It was a bleak, chilly 
morning, early in March, and the snow was 
still quite deep. Miss E—— entered with a 
heart so burdened with a sense of sin as not to 
allow her to say anything except, “ Oh, I am so 
unhappy.” Then followed an interview of the 
deepest interest. Her distress continued two 
or three days, and then she trusted in a forgiv- 
ing Savior. From that hour, Miss Y ’s af- 
fliction has seemed to her to possess more of 
the brightness of a blessing, and she rejoices in 
the dealings of that infinite wisdom which “do- 
eth all things well.”— [4m. Mess. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE WIDOW’S GIFT. 


One Sabbath in early June, I was seated up- 
on the ground in the tent of a Missionary, par- 
taking with them of their dinner, when an old 
squaw entered, and after looking earnestly all 
around upon us, she disappeared. Ina moment 
she again raised the canvass door, and in sad- 
dened tones inquired, “He no here? Preach 
no here?” The Missionary was in a reclining 
position, and as there were a large number of 
persons in the tent, he was unobserved by the 
inquirer. On hearing himself spoken of, he at 
once looked at her and called her by name, just 
as she was disappearing. The poor old crea- 
ture turned quickly around, went to him, and 
with one hand she placed something within his, 
and with her other she firmly closed it,and said, 
while the tears of love for the cause of her Sav- 
ior coursed in quick succession down her aged 
and wrinkled cheeks,— Me gib all—me hab 
no more,” and then went to her wigwam. 

Upon opening his hand, the Missionary found 
one copper, which she had placed there as her 
contribution to the collection that was that af- 
ternoon to be taken for the support of the Mis- 
sion School. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that the day previous she had been to the Mis- 
sionary’s wife for food, and as she had none to 
spare, she gave her a sixpence to buy some- 
thing for herself and hungry little ones, to last 
over the Sabbath. Of this little gift she had 
expended five cents for potatoes ; the remaining 
one she reserved to give for the cause of her 
Redeemer. A. J. Knox. 








Descriptive. 








“STARVATION ROCK.” 


In passing down the Illinois Canal, I had a 
distinct view of the celebrated ‘Starvation Rock’ 
as it is called, so named from the fact that a 
considerable number of Indian warriors, when 
pursued by their more numerous and powerful 
enemies, ascended to its top, which is flat, and 
about two hundred feet from the ground. The 
top of this rock can be reached only by a nar- 
row passage, like a stairway, all other parts 
around it being perpendicular from its base.— 
Here these poor Indians, who did not foresee 
that their descent could be as easily prevented 
as the ascent of their enemies, preferred death 
by starvation to the more cruel tortures of their 
savage foes, who watched for them at the base 
of the rock. The flat top of this rock is broad 
enough to contain several hundred men. It 


stands in the valley of the Illinois river, about 
100 miles southwest of Chicago. Terrible in- 
deed was the situation of these unfortunate In- 
The clear skies smiled above them; soft 


dians. 











breezes fanned them, and they looked down on 
the green and beautiful valley, and the gently- 
moving waters of the Illinois, but all in vain.— 
They could not assuage the death pains of star- 
vation,nur quench their burning thirst. Dread- 
ful situation; but here they died and left their 
bones to bleach beneath the bright and beauti- 
ful rays of a Western sun. Never shall I for- 
get my feelings as I gazed on this rock, and 
thought of the brave warriors who died on its 
summit.— G. W. Lucas. 





FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS. 


Oh, world of mystery, that everywhere hangs 
about us and within us! Who can, even in im- 
agination, penetrate to the depths of the com- 
monest of the phenomena of our daily life ?— 
Take for instance one of these pots of Narcissi. 
We have ourselves had a plant of the variety 
known as “soleil d’or,” in flower, in a sitting 
room for six weeks during the depth of winter, 
giving forth the whole of that time, without, so 
far as we know, ceasing, even during sleep— 
for we need hardly tell our readers that plants 
do sleep—the same full stream of fragrance.— 
Love itself does not seem to preserve more ab- 
solutely its wealth, while most liberally dispens- 
ing it! That fragrance has a material basis, 
though we cannot detect it by our finest tests. 
What millions of millions of atoms go to the 
formation of even a single gust, as it were, of 
this divine flower breath! Yet this goes on, 
through seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, 
and ceases only with the health of the flower- 
petals. Where then, in these petals—these 
thin, unsubstantial cream-flakes—may we look 
to find stored up all these inexhaustible sup- 
plies? Where indeed? And if they are not 
stored up, but newly created as given forth, is 
not that even more wonderful? Would that 
any one could show us the nature and modes 
of operation of such miraculous chemistry. 
[Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 
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SOUTHEY IN SORROW. 


his grief, he thus writes to Wilberforce: 
“They only who know me in my daily hab- 


manner. 


in all things. 


pleasures as I did in his. 


tion as becomes a Christian. 
ed, but could not have consoled me. 


from heaven shines upon the grave. 


be the name of the Lord!’ 


and moments of my life. 


day rejoin.” 





Southey lost a noble boy, ten years old, his 
pupil and yet his teacher, and in the midst of 


its can imagine or believe, how great has been 
the extent of my loss, or how it is possible that 
a child of ten years should have been so entire- 
ly the companion as well as pupil of his father. 
1 was recovering Greek in the process of teach- 
ing Herbert; we were learning German togeth- 
er, and were to have begun Saxon in the same 
For his age there was no better Lat- 
in scholar; in Greek, he was fit for the fifth 
form of Westminster; and he was acquiring, 
with little expense of time, and no trouble, the 
French and Spanish. With all these acquire- 
ments going on, his life was like a continual 
holiday, so much was his disposition and mine 
to mingle sport with study, and find recreation 
He was the constant companion 
of my walks, and felt as much interest in my 
His disposition was 
as beautiful as his intellect, and therefore I had 
ever an ominous apprehension that he was not 
destined to grow upon earth, where it was not 
possible that his nature could be improved, and 
but too certain that it must in some degree be 
sullied. The feeling which thus prepared me 
for this privation, has not been without its use 
in enabling me to submit to it with resignation. 
1 hope and believe that I have borne this afflic- 
The stoicism 
which I endeavored to practice in youth, and 
not without signal benetit, might have support- 
My heart 
is weaned from the world, and the brightest 
spot in the prospect before me is,when the light 
Yet do 
not imagine that I give way to sorrow, or in- 
dulge in vain sorrow or guilty regret. ‘The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away: blessed 
Never were words 
pronounced with more heartfelt sincerity than 
when I repeated them in the most painful scene 
1 am thankful for the 
abundant blessings which I still possess ; but of 
all things most thankful for having possessed a 
son whom | loved so entirely, who was so en- 
tirely worthy to be loved, and whom I shall one 





Editorial. 
AN HOUR IN AN ARSENAL. 


Most of my young readers may know, but 
some may need to be informed, that an Arsenal 
is a place of deposit for the various articles used 
in war. The government owns these places. 
and deposits in them cannon, muskets, pistols 
swords, powder, &c. 

Having an hour on hand at Springfield, a few 
minutes walk brought me to the beautiful, ele- 
vated grounds of the Arsenal, grounds which, 
from their positiun, give a very fine view of the 
vast valley of the Connecticut, dotted with so 
many smiling villages, and graced with those 
ever welcome objects in New England scenery, 
the spires of the sanctuaries of the Lord. 

An inquiry of a gentleman, whom I afterward 
learned to be the accomplished Col. Ripley, 
commanding at this post, brought a polite wel- 
come to go into any of the buildings, and exam- 
ine any objects of interest. 

In the numerous workshops connected with 
this immense establishment, are not far from 
four hundred men, constantly engaged in the 
manufacture of muskets. These are of three 
kinds; the first, the ordinary soldiers’ weapon ; 
the next, the cadet’s,a much lighter species, 
made expressly for the young cadets at West 
Point; and the musketoon, a species of short 
musket, used by cavalry. 

Of the first species, about three hundred thou- 
sand are here in the Arsenal, all of most perfect 
workmanship, and in the finest order. Bright 
as a new button they shine, in long and glitter- 
ing rows, telling the tale how much of wealth 
and skill can be devoted to instruments by 
which man can do harm to his fellow. It re- 
quires about four hundred different operations 
to bring a musket to its perfection. One class 
of men weld the barrels, which are of wrought 
iron, rolled out for the purpose—others bore 
them, which is six or seven times repeated— 
others make the ram-rods—others, in different 
classes, the different parts of the breach—oth- 
ers the wooden stock, &c. 

Some of the machinery, by which some of 
these processes are carried on, evince the most 
wonderful attainments of human skill. One of 
the most beautiful specimens of a steam engine 
I have ever seen, furnishes the motive power of 
the innumerable smaller portions of machinery, 
which fill these immense buildings with the un- 
ceasing clatter of their operations. : 

A calculation based on three hundred and 
thirteen working days of last year, ten hours 
each, showed that a musket was completed in 
every eight minutes and fifty-six seconds. 

As the most nice and exact machinery is 
used in every article belonging to a musket, it 
follows, as said one of the gentlemen of the es- 
tablishment, “that if one hundred thousand 
muskets were taken entirely to pieces and 
thrown promiscuously into an immense pile, 
they could all be reconstructed in most perfect 
order and fitness, though every item in the vast 
account had changed its place.” 

This establishment turns out about twenty 
thousand stand of arms every year. And from 
this place they are sent, as government orders 
them, to every part of the United States. 

Thus we have taken a glance at this great 
Manufactory and Depot of weapons of war. I 
hear the rattle of machinery, and the clang cf 
hammers, as the process goes on; but | could 
not but exclaim, It cannot always be so. There 
are coming over our world influences, by which 
the hateful passions of men shall be subdued. 
He has uttered it who can accomplish it, that 
the time will arrive when the “nations will not 
learn war any more.”. The growing kingdom 
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of Christ in our world, the kingdom of peace 
and love, will stop the dreadful work of making 
the weapons of death. The smithshall drop his 
hammer—the laboring steam engine and the 
curious machinery shall change their work ; for 


: i i d th 
men “shall beat their swords into ry rn — xp het ana . intend wens you Se 
and their spears into pruning-hooks.” Rapidly our little friend, M. C. Perce. 


may that day be hastened. It cannot come too 
soon. 

But the cars are about to start, and the hour 
at the Arsenal is over. I leave it, not soon to 
forget the skill, and power, and wealth, consum- 
ed in furnishing the means for the most terrible 
of all human employments, that of war ; and not 
to cease the devout desire that the gospel’s ad- 
vancing power may soon do such a work of 
peace and love among men, that every man 
shall “see, in his fellow, a brother and a friend;” 
and there be known no more forever, such 
scenes of strife and misery as have disgraced 
the history of our race. ViaTor. 





[CoMMUNICATION.] 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S CONFESSION. 


Last week my young friends were told of the 
little girl’s rebuke. Now let me tell you of her 
—— 

ou will remember how old Lizzy A. was, 
only six years; and yet she was not too young 
to be very conscientious about the taking and 
using of things that did not belong to her.— 
Some children will, without permission, pluck 
strawberries and pretty flowers, or pick a nice 
peach, or other fruit, from their mother’s or a 
meighbor’s garden, and think no more of it.— 
Not so with Lizzy; although she liked these 
beautiful fruits very much, as all children do, 
and was tempted as others are. She had been 
taught to resist temptation, and often was suc- 
cessful. But one diy she failed, and her con- 
science troubled her very much until she con- 
fessed her offence and was forgiven. 

Near Lizzy’s house there was a large garden, 
filled with rare plants, and abounding with de- 
licious fruits. Here were wide, clean walks, 
fringed with the box, and shaded with tangled 
branches and bowers. Here, too, fountains were 
throwing up their jets, to descend in showers 
and spray on mossy banks and pebbly bottoms. 
No wonder that the birds and children flocked 
to such a place, to sing, and hop, and play. It 
seemed to them like the garden of Eden for de- 
light. 
rhe benevolent owner of the garden had giv- 
en the children full liberty to play in it, if they 
would not pluck the fruits and flowers, nor run 
upon the beds. Here was their temptation and 
trial. Whether other children ever took any of 
the forbidden fruit, I do not know. But Lizzy 
went home one night, very sad. She was not 
happy with her father and mother, as before.— 
Something told her she had done wrong, and 
deserved their reproof. Her supper was finished 
in silence, and she soon went to her bed-cham- 
ber. Before retiring to rest, she said her even- 
ing prayer as usual, but still she was unhappy, 
nor could she goto sleep. Finally she unbo- 
somed herself to her ree who had observed 
her restlessness, and said, “ Mother, I can’t go 
to sleep until I have told you something. I took 
one of Mr. T’s pears. I bit it only once, and 
then threw it back. I am sorry. Will God 
forgive me, mother, if I tell him, and if I will 
not get any more?” Her mother quieted Liz- 
zy, who now gave way to her grief, and told 
her how God would forgive her if she told him 
about it with sorrow, and if she asked him, in 
Jesus’ name, to forgive her. With this assur- 
ance, after her mother had prayed with her, she 
felt happy again, and soon fell asleep. 

Let my little friends learn, if they have been 
tempted to do wrong, to confess it, and be sorr 
for it. For the Bible says, “He that covereth 
his sins shall not prosper; but whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh them, shall have mercy.” n. K. E. 





—<—— 

TO READERS.—Professor Aupen, our for- 
mer popular Correspondent, has just returned 
from a Tour in Europe, and has promised a se- 
ries of articles for the Companion, which we 
think will be found very interesting to our 
readers. 


Other Correspondence will appear soon. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Sandusky City, O., June 19, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I trust you will ex- 
cuse me for neglecting to write and send the 
money for your choice little paper. I think 


Candia, N. H., April 21, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have taken your 
paper for a number of years, and I can safely 
say that I find no paper so interesting, and | 
think so useful, especially for the young. * * 
Yours respectfully, C. M. Frencu. 
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A GENERAL CLEANING-UP. 
A boy once went toa Ragged School, and 
had his face washed ; and when he went home, 
his neighbors looked at him with astonishment. 
They said, “ ‘That looks like ‘Tom Rogers, and 
yet it can’t he, for he is so clean.” Presently 
his mother looked at him, and finding his face 
so clean, she fancied her face was dirty, and 
forthwith washed it. The father soon came 
home,and seeing his wife and son clean,thought 
his face very dirty, and soon followed their ex- 
ample. Father, and mother, and son, all being 
clean, the mother began to think the room look- 
ed dirty, and down she went upon her knees 
and scrubbed that clean. There was a female 
lodger in the house, who, seeing such a change 
in her neighbors, thought her face and her room 
looked very dirty, and she speedily betook to 
the cleansing operations likewise. And very 
soon the whole house was, as it were, trans- 
formed, and made tidy and comfortable, simply 
by the cleansing of one Ragged School boy. 
nese 


A DIAMOND WEDDING. 
At Lallingen, (Prussia on the Rhine) lately, a 
rare and touching ceremony took place at the 
church of St. Sebastian. Mr. and Mrs. 8. cel- 
ebrated their Diamond Marriage, that is, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of their union, which, 
according to custom on such occasions, was 
blessed anew by the curate of the parish. Thir- 
ty-one of their direct descendants were present. 
The old gentleman is yet hale and vigorous, at 
the age of ninety-five; the old lady, but ten 
years younger, also enjoys excellent health.— 
The king has directed that the great golden 
medal for civil merit shal] be presented to Mr.S. 
——>—_—_ 


STEALING A RIDE AND CATCHING A FALL. 


A youngster being disposed to try a little ex- 
ercise on horseback, came home from school 
one day, and seeing a steady looking horse tied 
to a post at his father’s door, and knowing that 
the owner usually made a long stay, he thought 
he would improve the opportunity. So laying 
his books within the door, he took to the saddle, 
and was soon “riding before the wind.” The 
youth being disposed to have the. longest ride 
he could in the shortest time, and the animal 
perceiving he had a light load, set off upon a 
run, and soon left his burden sprawling upon 
the ground. 

The presence of the owner and the absence 
of the horse, taken in connection with the pres- 
ence of the books and the absence of the own- 
er, soon led to the clearing up of the mystery. 
The horse was found a mile or two off grazin 
by the roadside, and the boy was groaning wi 
a dislocated ankle. This was for stealing a 
ride on horseback. Evil consequences not un- 
frequently follow the riding behind omnibuses, 
freight cars, &c. Hence we advise all those 
who cannot get an honest ride, to try an honest 
walk, 

——_o_—. 


A SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


I have been told—says a popular writer—by 
men who have passed unharmed through the 
temptations of youth, that they owed their es- 
cape from many dangers, to the intimate com- 
panionship of affectionate and pure-minded sis- 
ters. They have been saved from a hazardous 
meeting with idle company by some engage- 


they have refrained from mixing with the im- 
pure, because they would not bring home 


ment, of which their sisters were the charm; 


share with those trusting and loving friends ; 
they have adhered to habits of temperance, be- 
cause they would not profane,with gross fumes, 
the holy kiss with which they were accustomed 
to bid their sisters good night. 
a 


A SENSIBLE LANDLORD. 


A little incident transpired some weeks ago 
at one of the Frankfort, Ky., hotels, which, un- 
der the present temperance excitement, is not 
unworthy of notice. The names of the parties 
we shall withhold from the public for shame’s 
sake: 

A little girl entered the tavern, and in pitiful 
tones told the keeper that her mother had sent 
her there to get eight cents. “Eight cents,” 
said the tavern keeper, “‘what does your mother 
want with eight cents? I don’t owe her any- 
thing.” “ Well,” said the child, “father spends 
all his money here for rum, and we have had 
nothing to eat to-day. Mother wants to buy a 
loaf of bread.” A loafer remarked tothe tavern 
keeper, “kick out that brat.” “No,” said the 
keeper, “1 will give her the money, and if the 
father comes here again, I'll kick him out.” 
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MASON’S REPLY TO THE SCOFFER. 

To a young infidel who wasscofling at Chris- 
tianity because of the misconduct of its profes- 
sors, the late Dr. Mason once said: ‘Did you 
ever know an uproar to be made because an in- 
fidel went astray from the paths of morality ?” 
The infidel admitted that he had not. “ Then, 
don’t you see,” said Dr. M., “that, by expecting 
professors of Christianity to be holy, you admit 
-it to be a holy religion,and thus pay it the high- 
est compliment in your power?” The young 
man of course had no reply to make. 
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CONSOLATION OF FAITH. 


I have now done with mortal things, and all 
to come is vast eternity! Eternity! How 
transporting is the sound. As long as God ex- 
ists, my being and happiness are, [ doubt not, 
secure. I expect eternal life, not as a reward 
of merit, but as a pure act of bounty. Detest- 
ing myself in every view I can take, [ fly tothe 
righteousness and atonement of my great Re- 
deemer, for pardon and salvation. This is my 
only consolation and hope.—Elizabeth Rowe. 
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KIND OFFICES. 


Once a deer was brought up from a little 
fawn with a dairy of cows; with them she went 
afield, and with them returned to the yard.— 
The dogs of the house knew her, but if strange 
dogs came along and gave her chase, she ran to 
the cows,who drove the pursuers off with their 
horns, 

Once a great friendship sprang up betweena 
hen and a horse. These two spent much of 
their time together in a lonely orchard, where 
they saw no creature but each other. The hen 
would cluck around him with a friendly cluck, 
and rub herself gently against his legs, while 
the horse would step cautiously, lest he should 
tramble on his humble companion. Thus are 
there kind offices among the brutes,and lessons 
for us.—Child’s Paper. 
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LITTLE FACTS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


“Tf wish I could mind God as my little dog 
minds me,” said a little boy, looking thought- 
fully on his shaggy friend; “he always looks 
so pleased to mind, and I don’t.” What a pain- 
ful truth did this child speak. Shall the poor 
little dog thus readily obey his master, and we 
rebel against God, who is our Creator, our Pre- 
server, our Father, our Savior, and the bounti- 
ful Giver of every thing we have? 


“TI never complained of my condition but 
once,” said an old man, “when my feet were 
bare, and I had no money to buy shoes; but I 
met a man without feet, and became content- 
ed.”—Child’s Paper. 


a 
PRETTY SENTIMENT. 


The memories of childhood, the long, far- 
away days of boyhood, the mother’s love and 
prayer, the voice of a departed playfellow, the 
ancient church and school-house, in all their 
green and hallowed associations, come upon the 
heart in the dark hour of sin and sorrow,as well 
as in the joyous time, like the passage of a 
pleasantly-remembered dream, and cast a ray 
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SHORTS. 


The advantage of living does not consist jy 
length of days, but in the right improvement of 
them. As many days as we pass without doing 
some good, are so many days entirely lost. 
Montaigne. 
The doors of the Temple of Fiattery are » 
low, that it can only be entered by crawling. 





A cheerful face is nearly as healthy as goo 
weather. 


The silent eye is often a more powerful cop. 
queror than the noisy tongue. 


“Pa, how many legs has a ship?” “A ship 
has no legs, my child.” “Why, pa, the paper 
says she draws twenty feet, and that she m 
before the wind.” 
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LITTLE NELL. 


Spring, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy ; 
Fver restless, making merry, 
She, with pouting lips of cherry, 
Lisped the words she could not master, 
Vexed that she might speak no faster,— 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing, 
Mischiet all her joys enhancing ; 
Full of baby-mirth and glee, 
It was a joyful sight to see 

Sweet little Nell. 


Summer came, the green earth’s lover, 
Ripening the tufted clover— 

Calling down the glittering showers, 
Breathing on the buds and flowers ; 
Rivaling young pleasant May, 

In a generous holiday! 

Smallest insects hummed a tune, 
Through the blessed nights of June; 























And the maiden sang HER song, This a 
Through the days so bright and long— both Asi 
Dear little Nell. habits, we 
: ' inthe Ze 
Autumn came! the leaves were falling— live spec 
Death, the little one was calling; The H 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, comfortal 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, captured 
That to us, she seemed still dearer above Ca 
As the trial-hour drew nearer ; wounded 
But she left us, hopeless, lonely ; | ed to the 
Watching by her semblance only ; > which th 
And a little grave they made her, discovere 
In the church-yard cold, they laid he-— [ and near 
Laid her softly down to rest, © of its ski 
With a white rose on her breast— » men strik 
Poor little Nell. | Hippopot 
—— measures 
THE BRIDE—®y cuartes serrrers. f girth att 
Oh take her, but be faithful still, free’ 
And may the bridal vow E ore a 
Be sacred held in after years, S Indiareb 
And warmly breathed as now. wialtiee 
Remember, ’tis no common tie most tra: 
That binds your youthful heart, oc the k 
*Tis one that only Truth should weave, observed 
And only Death can part. tion exad 
The joys of childhood’s happy hour, ed over tl 
The home of riper years, » animal is 
The treasured scene of early youth, > cating its 
In sunshine and in tears: breaking. 
The purest hopes her bosom knew, the Hipp 
When her young heart was free, » its room, 
All these, pad more, she now resigns, | harsh sno 
To brave the world with thee. ) sion, rem: 
Her lot in life is fixed with thine, caw 
Its good and ill to share, © tive of te 
And well I know ‘twill be her pride, heban 
To soothe each sorrow there. wine on ; 
Then take her, and may fleeting time following 
Mark only joy’s increase, 7 arriving a 
And may your days glide swiftly on [FF with “ : 
In happiness and peace. leading. i 
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thoughts and feelings which they could not 


of their own purity and sweetness over it. 
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